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NOTES AND NEWS. 

PREHISTORIC MAN IN AMERICA. 

To the Editor of the American Anthropologist : 

Dear Sir : I agree so entirely with the sensible and conservative 
conclusions of Major Powell's article upon Prehistoric Man in 
America, in the Forum for this month, that I regret that any flaw may 
be detected in his arguments by "archaeologists." As an anthro- 
pologist and geologist his reasoning will undoubtedly carry great 
weight, but I believe he makes no claim to be regarded as an archae- 
ologist; while he certainly has sufficiently indicated his opinion 
about "pseudo-archaeologists." As my own published opinions 
coincide in almost every particular with his, I cannot be suspected 
of any other motive than to strengthen the case he undertakes to 
establish. 

That the so-called "mound builders" were ancestors of the In- 
dians I fully believe, but it is not the fact that " white traders " ever 
offered to the Indians "stone tomahawks and stone knives," as He 
states, or "a better class of copper tools," and that in consequence 
such objects have been "scattered through early barter far and wide 
over the land." Such a proceeding clearly would have been futile. 
The first traders wished to make the Indians more successful hunters 
in order that they might get more peltry from them, and to effect 
this provided them with steel tomahawks and steel knives in place 
of their own weapons made of stone or occasionally of copper. This 
is perfectly well known both by historical evidence and by archaeo- 
logical proof. All the "beautiful" stone and copper implements 
that have ever been discovered are of native fabric, with the excep- 
tion of certain gross and palpable forgeries by which no properly- 
informed "archaeologist" could be deceived for a moment. 

In regard to the stone mortars, discovered in large quantities in 
the gold-bearing gravels of California, Major Powell states that they 
"are identical in every respect with those found in modern times," 
and he suggests that they may have been used by the Indians to 
grind acorns in. But this is entirely at variance with the statement 
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of Mr. Skertchly in an article " On the Occurrence of Stone Mortars 
in the Ancient (Pliocene?) River Gravels of Butte County, Cali- 
fornia," published in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Jreland,Yo\.X^ll, pp. 332-337 (Jan. 10, 1888). 
He says " This country was inhabited by the Digger Indians until 
about the year 1865. My friend, Mr. Glass [the superintendent of 
the Spring Valley Gold Mine], was well acquainted with them, and 
assures me that they did not use such mortars. They hollowed out 
rocks in situ and therein pounded the acorns on which they so 
largely subsisted. They were acquainted with these mortars, but 
knew nothing about the makers of them, and held them in such 
superstitious dread that on no account could they be induced to touch 
one." 

Again, Major Powell does not discriminate sharply enough between 
" palseolithic implements," properly so-called, and those of a simi- 
lar rude type, which were manufactured and used by the Indians at 
or about the time of the advent of the Europeans to these shores. 
L suppose he has in mind the error into which Mr. Wilson has 
fallen in his article in the Anthropologist, for July, 1889 (vol. II, p. 
239), on The Paleolithic Period in the District of Columbia, that 
" the distinct type of implement called paleolithic is not known to 
have been used by the American Indian." I have taken too many 
of them with my own hands out of Indian "shell heaps" not to 
know the contrary. There is no difference in "type" between 
them, and the sole distinction lies in the circumstances under which 
they have been found. I wish Major Powell had made this clear, as 
he certainly believes in it. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Major Powell should seem to 
question the genuineness of the carvings and drawings upon bone, 
ivory, or reindeer horn, which have been discovered in the cave- 
dwellings of the Dordogne, in Southern France. I am sure he would 
not have done so if he had ever seen any of the originals, and he 
must have been misled by poor engravings of them. For this rea- 
son I regret the more that I have not been able to find a purchaser 
in this country for the fine collection of them, made by the Vicomte 
Lastec St. Jal, from the celebrated cavern of Bruniquel. It would 
then be plain to see that " these unskilled savages could cut pictures 
on bone, and possessed the knowledge and skill needed to represent 
relief in form and relations in space, " just as, it might be observed, 
the recent Eskimo have done. The more careful publications, 
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however, of the collections of MM. Massenat and Piette have given 
even those who have oot had the advantage of personal inspection 
the ability to judge accurately about the genuineness of these most 
important contributions to the history of the artistic development of 
mankind. Henrv W. Haynes. 

Bosr Off, Januafy 4, 1890. 



ARCHAiEOLOGic DISCOVERY IN Idaho. — In a recent address before 
the Brooklyn Institute Prof. S. Frederick Wright announced an 
archseologic discovery in Idaho, a short notice of which appeared 
in the Scientific American of November 9, 1889, and more recently 
in Scribner's for February, 1890. The account states that an arte- 
sian well was being bored at Nampa, Idaho, by Mr. M. A. Kurtz. 
The drill was used until the lava deposits were passed, when a sand 
pump was introduced, and at the depth of 320 feet a small figurette 
was brought up which is described as apparently the figure of a 
female, one arm and leg being missing. The image was first sup- 
posed to be of fine pumice stone, but, upon examination by Profes- 
sors Putnam and Haynes, it appears to be made of stiff clay, with a 
coating of oxide of iron, which gives it a mottled appearance. The 
latter gentlemen are said to be well satisfied of the genuineness of 
the image and of the fact that it is of considerable antiquity. With 
reference to the all important question of the antiquity of the find, 
Prof. S. F. Emmons, of the U. S. Geological Survey, is of the 
opinion that the beds from which the image is said to have come 
are probably older than any deposits from which human implements 
have hitherto been derived. The beds in question were laid down 
prior to the lava flows which overlay it, and the depth of the cafion 
which the Snake river has cut in its present course through the lava 
is the time measure relied upon by Prof. Emmons. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that no detailed geological study of the region in 
question has yet been made, and, as Prof. Emmons himself states, 
such a study is absolutely necessary ere any reliable estimate of the age 
of the sand deposits can be made. 

H. W. Henshaw. 



